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Inside Front Cover 

Last year proved a banner year in 
Texas travel history as tourism became 
a billion-dollar industry. Some of the 
Highway Department's contributions to 
attract and encourage travel within the 
state are shown on the inside cover 
this month—travel map, colorful posters, 
calendar of events, Welcome-to Texas 
folders in four languages, the popular 
travel handbook, Texas facts sheet, and 
a Capitol guide. For more details, see 
story page 8. 
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About Our Cover 

Beside a lush resaca in the magical Rio Grande Valley, two 
muchachos take a siesta amidst the springtime splendor of 
Nerium oleanders blooming among Washingtonia palms 
(filifera and robusta), interspersed with Opuntia compressa 
(pricklypear) and Agave americana (century plants). The 
photograph was taken by Jack Lewis near the intersection 
of FM 510 and FM 2480 at Bayview. 


Editorial... = 


Why Not, “‘Why?’’ 


The following editorial appeared in Research 
Notes, a publication of District 12. Although 
the editorial relates mostly to the research field, 
the ideas expressed here can apply fo all of us. 


The process of frustrating the questioning 
mind starts when the child first begins to talk. 

Only a parent can fully appreciate the wear- 
ing of the nerves when a child starts talking 
and asking his innumerable questions—“What’s 
that, Daddy?” and “Why, Mommy?” Psycholo- 
gists say that between the age of one and three 
we obtain our greatest amount of knowledge. 
Regardless of how patient parents are, there 
are occasions when, for reasons of maintaining 
their sanity, they must stop this flow of ques- 
tions. Unfortunately for many children, the stop- 
ping process is so forceful and sometimes so 
inconsiderate that they grow into adulthood 
with a fear of voicing their questions. 

This inhibiting process doesn’t stop in the 
first few years. It continues through the period 
of formal education. For example, in the first 
grade the teacher tells the students to form a 
circle, join hands, and start dancing to the right. 
Little Johnny asks, “Why don’t we go to the 
left?” and the teacher replies, “Be quiet, Johnny, 
and do as you’re told.” Johnny soon learns to 
keep such questions to himself. This frustrating 
inability to ask questions is carried out even in 
courting where he is often rebuffed with “Don’t 
ask questions, just have fun.” 

The teachers are few and far between who, 
by their personality and thoughtfulness, encour- 


age the students’ questions. It is even rarer to 
find a teacher who actually motivates a student 
to ask questions. 

By the time a person becomes an adult and 
is thrown into the business world, he has been 
conditioned for the most part to refrain from 
asking “Why?” The supervisors now carry the 
ball for the teachers. The questioning mind is 
a source of irritation to many supervisors. They 
consider themselves fortunate when no embar- 
rassing questions from their employes arise, or 
they are proud of their ability to squelch what 
they call impertinent questions about their work. 
An impertinent question is defined in this case 
as one the supervisor does not know how to 
answer. 

The supervisor who will encourage and can 
motivate appropriate employe questions con- 
cerning their common field of endeavor is much 
in demand. 

Before improvement can be made in any 
field, a question must be formed in someone's 
mind as to why something else wouldn‘t do 
better. Any research program has as its begin- 
ning a series of questions that someone has 
voiced concerning existing procedures, equip- 
ment, or ideas. 

Every employe should be encouraged to 
voice questions with the result that better an- 
swers to our problems may be found. 

What intelligent questions have you asked 
about your work today? What intelligent reply 
have you made to someone's questions? 
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“READY? HERE GOES,” said State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer into a 
walkie-talkie which activated an auto- 
matic ribbon-cutting device to officially 
ee open the $1 million Farm to Market 

Road 60 underpass interchange in Col- 
lege Station on March 21. 
The rather unique electronic radio 
device was devised by Aaron M. Fry, 
j communications superintendent II for 
ae District 17. When Greer depressed the 
io button, a receiving unit closed a circuit 
: For FM Underpass which burned a section of magnetic 
Mylar recording tape, which in turn con- 
nected a maroon and white ribbon. 
Approximately 300 officials, business 
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Strike up the band. The Texas Aggie Band awaits a signal from director ing of the FM 60- FM 2154 grade separation project at College Station. 
Lt. Col. E. V. Adams to play the Aggie War Hymn at the grand open- Note Southern Pacific-Missouri Pacific separation in background. 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


leaders, and spectators gathered for the 
spectacular ceremony billed as a 20th 
Century ceremony. 

Besides Greer, speakers included A&M 
President Earl Rudder, Brazos County 
Judge W. C. (Bill) Davis, College Sta- 
tion Mayor D. A. (Andy) Anderson, and 
representatives of the Missouri Pacific 
and Southern Pacific Railroads. 

Greer, Rudder, Hanover, and A&M 
board member L. F. Peterson rode 
through the interchange in the first offi- 
cial car. 

Oscar Crain, district engineer from 
Lubbock and a former—the first, in fact, 
—resident engineer for the project had 
long wanted to share that honor but 
was unable to attend the ceremonies be- 
cause of illness. Crain was around when 
hope was first expressed that such a 


Before ceremonies started, Greer had a chance to reminisce with band members about his trombone-playing days with an Aggie band of yore. 


structure might be built. Crain worked 
on the project, off and on, from its 
inception in 1932 until he left the dis- 
trict in 1957. 

The delay between conception and 
completion lay with complexity of nego- 
tiations involving A&M, two railroad 
companies, a telephone company, the 
City of College Station, the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the Highway Depart- 
ment. It was quite a job. 

In introducing Greer, District En- 
gineer Joe G. Hanover of Bryan added 
his “personal thanks to all who helped 
make the underpass a reality.” 

“This project has taken a long time,” 
agreed Greer. “We started out thinking 
about a $250,000 facility. This one cost 
a little over one million dollars. It’s 
pretty good we delayed. You got a bet- 


ter job. This project started out to con- 
nect the campus with the hog farm,” he 
quipped. 

The A&M graduate concluded, “There 
is nothing too good for Bryan-College 
Station.” 

“This is more than an underpass,” 
added Mayor Anderson. “It is a symbol 
of our city and its growth. College Sta- 
tion is a growing, dynamic city with 
opportunity.” 

And the benefits will be many from 
the newly dedicated structure. Not only 
will the campus, community, and citizens 
themselves benefit, but a dangerous haz- 
ard and an eyesore—the steeply graded 
hump where FM 60 crossed two sets of 
railroad tracks—was eliminated by the 
modern structure, the only one of its 
type in Brazos County. No longer 


D. C. Greer presses the button 

on a walkie-talkie ... 

... Triggering an electronic device 
which severs a maroon-and-white ribbon 
spanning the long-awaited underpass. 


The half-cloverleaf 
structure eliminates the 
infamous hump over the 
railroad tracks. 


District Engineer Joe G. Hanover of Bryan thanks those who helped 
make this important, project a reality. 


A happy trio admires the interchange. From left: W. J. Byford, Brazos 
County supervising resident engineer in charge of underpass construc- 
tion since October 1966; Robert H. Schleider Jr., assistant District 17 
engineer, who planned the dedication; and James O'Connell, former 


Brazos County supervising resident engineer, who did much of the 
planning and construction supervision until October 1966. 


Three of the four resident engineers who have been involved with the 
underpass through the years, discuss its completion with John A. Blasienz, 
right, District 17 construction engineer. Others are, from left, O'Connell, 
Byford, and Joseph M. McLain. The fourth, Oscar Crain, could not 
attend because of illness. 


needed, the train depot in College Sta- 
tion was also razed when the project 
got underway. 


Approximately $340,000 of the million 
dollar price tag was used for required 
railroad adjustments to consolidate 
tracks. The over-all project included con- 
struction of the Farm to Market Road 
2154 overpass bridge over FM 60, relo- 
cation of railroad tracks, building of the 
railroad overpass, and other road im- 
provements. 

The original combined contract to 
R. B. Butler Inc. of Bryan for the bridge 
and concrete work and to the Jarbett 
Company of San Antonio for paving 
was $440,453. However, after the proj- 
ect was begun in July 1965, authorized 
field changes increased the cost by ap- 
proximately $122,000. These changes in- 
cluded widening of the underpass struc- 
ture and the widening and realignment 
of FM 2154 from its intersection with 
FM 60 south to Jersey Street. The aban- 
doned right of way of the original FM 
2154 route reverted to Texas A&M for 
university parking, 

Commenting on the project’s comple- 
tion, Hanover said, “This highway im- 
provement was made possible through 
the wholehearted cooperation of all the 
participating agencies and will be a 
great asset in the future growth of this 
area.” 
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A HELPING HAND. Commission Member Jack Kultgen gets a smiling assist from Miss 
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Judi Lynn Lackey at ribbon-cutting ceremonies opening the last section of IH 35W from 
Hillsboro to Fort Worth. 


HE FINAL SECTION of Interstate Highway 35W 

between Hillsboro and Fort Worth was dedicated on 
March 17 with Highway Commission Member Jack Kult- 
gen on hand for the ceremonies. 

“We are delighted to be opening the last link of 35W 
between Hillsboro and Fort Worth,” Kultgen said. “Every- 
one has been waiting impatiently. The next job is to get 
35W finished from Fort Worth to Denton. That can’t 
come too soon for any of us.” 

Ribbon-cutting ceremonies were held near the FM 66 
overpass near Itasca, and later a luncheon was held at 
Hill Junior College in Hillsboro. 

The commissioner was assisted in the ribbon cutting 
by Miss Judi Lynn Lackey of Itasca. Miss Lackey rep- 
resented Texas in the International Beauty Congress at 
Long Beach, California, last month. Opening ceremonies 
were sponsored by the Hillsboro Chamber of Commerce. 

The 14-mile section of controlled-access expressway re- 
places an old two lane highway. 


With the opening of the section, traffic from Fort 
Worth to Waco began bypassing Hillsboro for the first 
time since the first automobile trip between the two cities 
was made. Furthermore, IH 35 is now almost complete 
from the Red River to the Rio Grande. The IH 35k 
segment from Dallas, which skirts Hillsboro, opened sev- 
eral months ago. 

In his luncheon speech, Kultgen expressed appreciation 
for the cooperation of the people of Hillsboro and of 
those along IH 35W and emphasized the role of the In- 
terstate Highway System. 

“T have been going all over the state, and I am im- 
pressed with the fact that industries are going where the 
Interstate highways go,” he said. 

“IT look for big development all along Interstate 35W 
from Hillsboro to Fort Worth. It’s bound to come,” he 
added. 

Kultgen called the Interstate System one of the “great- 
est programs ever paid for by the American public.” 
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More than four million pieces of travel literature were distributed by the 
Highway Department in 1966 from the Travel and Information Division's 
offices at Camp Hubbard. 


This Travel Information Center at Denis 
centers in the state which hosted alr 


HE TEXAS HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT’S 1966 

Visitor Industry Report reveals that tourism entered 
the select circle of “billion-dollar” industries last year. 
A record 19,236,000 persons came to Texas by all forms 
of transportation, spending a total of $1,080,000,000. 

The automobile was the overwhelming choice of trans- 
portation for the Texas visitor. The Department’s survey 
shows 14,157,000 out-of-state persons traveling by auto- 
mobile visited the state, spending $723,847,000. 

In addition, the Texas Tourist Council, an Austin- 
based association of travel-related businesses, estimates 
another 5,079,000 persons visited the state last year by 
commercial carrier. The Council estimates the commer- 
cial carrier contribution to the economy at $356,155,000. 

Just over half of Texas’ automobile visitors (53 per 
cent) reported vacations as their primary purpose for 
coming to Texas. The second largest category included 


Ap | 
Highway Department cameraman shoots footage for travel film. A 28- 
minute full color travel film entitled ''Texas—Land of Contrast'' was viewed 
by millions last year in Spanish, German, French, and English narrations. 


those coming to Texas to visit members of their family 
and friends (27 per cent). Some 15 per cent said they 
were in Texas for business, including conventions, or a 
combination of business and vacation. 

In its tourist survey, the Highway Department analyzed 
information from nearly 12,000 questionnaires returned 
by automobile visitors to Texas. These questionnaires 
were given to incoming tourists at the Department’s 
port-of-entry Tourist Information Centers and were re- 
turned after their trip. The forms provided data regard- 
ing expenditures, length of stay, purpose of visit, number 
in party, income groups, age groups, and other key infor- 
mation. 

While the automobile visitors represented an 11.6 per 
cent gain over 1965, the biggest gain for Texas was in 
tourist expenditures, which increased 18.1 per cent, or 
$110,699,000. Average spending per person was $8.80 
per day, while the average spending per tourist party 
was $25.52 per day. Spending per visitor increased 93 
cents per day over the average in 1965. 

While the record 14,157,000 automobile tourists rep- 
resented an increase of 1,470,000, the actual length of 
stay of the visitor decreased slightly. A record 6.1 days 
was recorded in 1965 compared to 5.8 days last year. 
Even with the slight decrease in length of stay, the in- 
crease in numbers and money spent recorded 1966 as 
the banner year in Texas travel history. 

At least a portion of the slight reduction in length of 
stay can be attributed to Texas’ fine highway system. 
Today, Texas’ visitors can drive between distant points 
much faster. This shrinking of the state’s size has a 
tendency to cut down the length of stay within Texas’ 
borders. 


The 20-page report, which reflects the combined activi- 
ties of the Texas Tourist Development Agency and the 
Texas Highway Department, and in the private sector, 
the Texas Tourist Council, points out that the “billion- 
dollar” plus figure represents only money left in Texas 
by out-of-state visitors. This figure does not include 
expenditures of Texans traveling within their home state. 
Each year they make countless trips within the state’s 
borders conducting business and visiting the scenic, his- 
torical, cultural, and recreational points of interest of- 
fered by Texas. No figures on this spending are available, 
but a tremendous sum would be added to the substantial 
total of the measured travel market. 

During 1966 the Highway Department’s eight Travel 
Information Centers played host to nearly 756,000 travel- 
ers. Trained counselors provided them with current travel 
information, literature on points of interest, travel maps, 
and information about Texas’ attractions. 

In addition to assisting more than three-quarters of a 
million travelers last year, the Department received and 
processed 261,000 mail requests for information on 
Texas. A record four million pieces of travel materials 
were distributed. Of this total, approximately two million 
were published by the Highway Department, while the 
remainder was furnished by chambers of commerce and 
allied groups. 

A 28-minute full color travel film produced by the 
Highway Department was viewed by millions on TV 
stations throughout the nation during 1966. The film, 
“Texas—Land of Contrast,” is available with Spanish, 
German, French, and English narrations. @ 


For the past year, UT's Center for Highway Research 
and the Highway Department have been testing a drilled 
shaft inside the US 183-SH 71 interchange near Bergstrom 
Air Force Base in Austin. From data obtained, the Depart- 
ment can upgrade design of drilled shafts and have more 


economical and stable foundations. 


Drilled 


Mia 
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By MARJIE MUGNO 


Travel and Information Division 


O DESIGN BETTER and more ec- 

onomical foundations for its struc- 
tures, the Texas Highway Department 
has been participating in a cooperative 
research program with the Center for 
Highway Research, The University of 
Texas. 

Several years ago, Bridge Division 
personnel decided the Department could 
save a lot of money each year if it could 
be proved that a drilled shaft founded 
in a hard soil transfers its load by skin 
friction as well as point bearing within 
a particular stratum. 

The Department asked the Research 
Center to substantiate its theory. The 
design of drilled shafts could be up- 
graded, personnel thought, if moisture 
fluctuation was included in its considera- 
tions. Furthermore, the Department also 
felt sure test results would show that an 
adequate foundation could be obtained 
at shallower depths—and that in many 
cases bells could be eliminated. 

The first test site is near Bergstrom 
Air Force Base in Austin inside the 
US 183-SH 71 interchange. 

“Soil conditions at the Montopolis site 
were ideal for the initial test. The soil 


is homogeneous and we could obtain 
undisturbed samples of the hard clay 
for lab tests,” asserts Dr. Lymon Reese, 
who is supervising testing. “The 24. 
inch diameter shaft is embedded 12 feet 
in the clay.” 

During the past year, two 400-ton 
hydraulic loading rams—furnished by 
the Highway Department—have been 
thoroughly calibrated. Several load tests 
have been performed on the shaft, and 
samples have been taken to determine 
soil properties. 

More specifically, Dr. Reese and his 
crew—graduate students from Formosa 
and India give the project an interna- 
tional flavor—are running load tests for 
evaluation of instrumentation and for 
development of optimum test procedures. 
They are measuring loads at certain 
points along the drilled shaft, the shaft’s 
downward movement, and the amount 
of earth pressure against the side. They 
are also measuring moisture content of 
the soil—with a nuclear density-moisture 
meter. Nuclear moisture meters have 
been used by the Texas Highway De- 
partment in other areas, but this is the 
first time for a project like this. 
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Testing on the Montopolis site is just 
about complete. Results from these and 
future tests will allow refinement of de- 
sign procedures on the drilled shaft and 
enable engineers to predict behavior 
under load. 

To get comprehensive coverage of soil 
conditions, testing will be made at sev- 
eral sites throughout the state. In fact, 
testing will start soon on a major drilled 
shaft installed near Lackland Air Force 
Base in San Antonio on US 90-SW 
Military Drive. The shaft has no bell, 
and its tip is about 28 feet below 
ground. It has extensive instrumentation, 
and the test has been designed to im- 
pose an impressive load—800 tons. 

“That’s enough force to lift a building 
the size of the university tower—orange 
lights and all,” emphasized Dr. Reese. 


“Drilled shafts are ideal for many 
parts of this country because of the soil, 
and the Interstate System is requiring 
more structures than ever before, so it 
is important that we develop and refine 
our procedures and design of drilled 
shafts. What we would eventually like to 
do is to go to a site where a bridge will 
be built, take core samples, measure 
soil properties in the lab and field— 
then design the drilled shaft.” 

Dr. Reese and his men at UT’s Re- 
search Center work with Department 
personnel. 

Wayne Henneberger, bridge design 
engineer, is chairman of the research 
committee on this project, and H. D. 
Butler, associate designing engineer, has 
helped with structural design. Horace 
Hoy, supervising soils engineer, is the 
contact man. Hoy finds testing sites, 
arranges contacts, talks over problems, 
and furnishes needed equipment. 

Says Hoy, “After we have compiled 
a lot of data, we will be able to design 
our structures with more freedom. The 
more you know, the more freedom in 
design you have. We can also save a 
lot of money. Instead of using long 
shafts placed at excessive depths with 
large bells to distribute load, we can use 
smaller shafts, with smaller bells—or no 
bells at all. Thus we will save a consider- 
able amount of money—perhaps thou- 
sands of dollars—and have less expen- 
sive, yet stable foundations.” 


Reading instruments after application of a load are, from left, Crozier Brown, research assistant; 
Fred Koch, technician; and Jim Anagnos, research engineer. The instruments show how much the 
drilled shaft settles as load increments are applied, how much load is applied, and how much load 
is being taken off at different depths along the shaft. 


Harold Dalrymple, instrumentation engineer, adjusts instrumentation on recording apparatus 
as Koch and Brown make notations. Testing is just about complete at the Montopolis site, 
but additional studies will begin soon near Lackland Air Force Base in San Antonio. 


‘we Say 


Dallas City Councilman Frank Hoke, left, and Farmers Branch Mayor A. J. 
Airoldi burn a ribbon with an LBJ branding iron, officially opening the first 
section of the LBJ Freeway. 


A “ribbon branding” and the planting 
of a live oak tree marked the offi- 
cial opening in March of the first sec- 
tion of the LBJ Freeway (IH 635) be- 
tween Farmers Branch and Dallas. 
Mayor A. J. Airoldi of Farmers 
Branch and Dallas City Councilman 
Frank Hoke burned the ribbon with an 
LBJ branding iron made by shop stu- 
dents at R. L. Turner High. The cere- 
mony took place on the Webbs Chapel 
overpass of the freeway. Earlier, a live 
oak from the LBJ ranch was planted 
near the frontage road below. Also, offi- 
cials branded a board to be sent to the 
President in honor of the occasion. 
The stretch of road dedicated extends 
east from Stemmons Freeway in north- 
west Dallas to Marsh Lane. The LBJ 
Freeway has been termed the “longest 
and possibly the costliest continuous 
highway ever built in Dallas County.” 
On hand for the dedication was Wil- 
lard Deason of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington and a former 


college roommate of President Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Deason praised the “efforts that have 
gone into the highway project,” and said 
he was representing the President at the 
ceremonies “only because pressing af- 
fairs of state do not allow the President 
time to attend such occasions in person.” 

The Dallas City Council in 1961 des- 
ignated that portion of IH 635 in the 
city limits as LBJ Freeway. The Garland 
City Council on March 7 designated its 
portion LBJ Freeway, thus providing an 
additional seven miles of IH 635 to be 
designated as such. 

District Engineer Luther DeBerry said 
the second section of the freeway, from 
Marsh Lane to Hillcrest, will be finished 
by April or May; and the third section, 
from Hillcrest through the Central Ex- 
pressway, will be completed in Septem- 
ber or October. 

The three contracts, totaling 8.7 miles, 
will cost approximately $14,200,000. 
The loop will be finished by 1971. m@ 


“All of Mr. Gallegly’s fellow mem- 
bers in District 4 are quite proud of 
the honor which the citizens of Dalhart 
have bestowed upon him as ‘outstand- 
ing citizen,” acknowledges Charles W. 
Smith, district engineer, Amarillo. 

H. L. (Lew) Gallegly received the 
Outstanding Citizen of the Year award 
at the annual Chamber of Commerce 
banquet held in Dalhart on March 11. 
Gallegly is supervising resident en- 
gineer in charge of the Dalhart resi- 
dency. 

He was “struck speechless” when the 
award was presented. Each year, the 
Dalhart Coca Cola Bottling Company 
presents an engraved gold watch to an 
outstanding citizen, chosen by a secret 
committee which considers nominations 
written by residents of the area. 

Gallegly has been exceptionally active 
in youth, church, civic, and community 
work. He and his wife, Marjorie, have 


four children. 


An Honor for Lew 


Highway employe Lew Gallegly admires an engraved gold watch presented to him as recipient of 
Dalhart's Outstanding Citizen award. Governor John Connally, speaker, joins in applause given 
Gallegly at the chamber of commerce banquet. 


THD Cited 


for 
Driver Training 


In recognition of its driver improve- 
ment program, the Texas Highway De- 
partment has been cited by the National 
Safety Council for the “Best Perform- 
ance by a State Governmental Unit.” 

In notifying State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer about the citation, Howard 
Pyle, council president, expressed his 
“admiration for the degree of practical 
concern for the safety of your employes, 
demonstrated by your making the De- 
fensive Driving Course available to 
them. 

“The extent of your participation 
contributed greatly to the success of 
this program nationwide during 1966. 


Furthermore, it will serve as an example 
of what similar organizations can do in 
the future in the field of adult driver 
education,” he continued. 

Last year, the Texas Highway De- 
partment conducted training 
every month and succeeded in training 
9,533 employes. The council noted that 
the Department was one of the first 
state highway departments to “recog- 
nize the value of Defense Driving Train- 
ing for both on-the-job and off-the -job 
safety.” 

“This training will no doubt further 
improve the excellent safety record of 
the Department,” says C. G. Curtis, 
director of Insurance Division, which 


courses 


has implemented the driver training 
plan throughout the state. “During the 
past seven years, we’ve won one award 
of honor and four awards of merit. 
Last year’s frequency rate was 4.68 and 
the severity rate was 975.36 as com- 
pared to the averages of 12.19 and 


2,117, respectively, for all state high- 
way departments in 1965. 

“This record should be ample proof 
to us all that a safety program does pay 
off in fewer accidents and injuries,” 
continues Curtis. “The biggest part of 
training is over, but there is still some 
training going on. 

“To improve our safety performance 
and driving skills, everyone is urged to 
take the National Drivers Test on May 
23. It will be broadcast at 9 p.m. This 
test is completely new and different 
from those broadcast in the past and 
should be fun, as well as educational.” 

So far, more than 50 million motor- 
the which 
sponsored by Shell Oil Company. 


ists have taken tests, are 

To emphasize the importance of the 
tests, Howard Pyle says, “It is through 
these programs that we have been able 
to enroll a million already-licensed driv- 
ers in the council’s new driver improve- 


ment program.” 


Discussing seminar proceedings are, from left, Crawford C. way engineer; and Watson C. Arnold, Attorney General's Office. 
Martin, attorney general; J. C. Dingwall, assistant state high- Arnold coordinated the program for the seminar. 


At ROW Seminar 


CACHAN 
PROETTADLE 


“THIS MEETING—the finest ever 
held between these two offices—has 
brought right of way personnel and their 
legal representatives closer together,” 
said Watson Arnold. 

Arnold, division chief, Highway Di- 
vision, Attorney General’s Office, was 
reflecting on the merits of a meeting 
called by Attorney General Crawford 
Martin. With the help of A. H. Christian, 
right of way engineer, Arnold planned 
and coordinated the program for the 
right of way seminar, which was held 
in Austin April 5-7. 

The guest list was select. Besides right 
of way engineers from the Department’s 
25 districts, the 40 or 50 delegates 
included members of the AG staff, Dur- 
ing the two-day meeting, they pondered 
the right of way program and got 
acquainted. 

“You deal with somebody through the 
mail, you don’t know how he'll react. 
You meet somebody personally, drink 
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A sea of faces ... a raft of attention. Seminar delegates—right of 
way engineers from the Department's 25 districts and personnel from 
the AGO, Highway Division—absorb comments offered by speakers. 


a cup of coffee, chew the rag, and you'll 
know how to deal with each other bet- 
ter,” injects Christian. 

Both organizations profited by the 
verbal exchange. In thrashing out prob- 
lems and talking over procedures, the 
line of communication was “materially 
improved.” 

“In any program as big as the right 
of way program, you're definitely going 
to have problems,” says Christian. Both 
Christian and Arnold agree that “far 
more distinctly, delegates came to under- 
stand—and appreciate—the technicali- 
ties and rules confronted by each or- 
ganization.” 

The Highway Division of the Attorney 
General’s Office was created in 1957. 
The 24 lawyers, headed by Arnold, rep- 
resent the Department in all legal mat- 
ters, but are primarily concerned with 
condemnation properties. They are 
housed on the third floor of the Camp 
Hubbard Office Building. 


Mulling over the program are, from left, two right of way engineers: Franklin Young (District 15) 
and Jack Kirby (District 23); and Ed Couch, right of way agent (District 8). 


"Those were the good old days, boys." District Engineer Charles 
Smith, left, G. K. Reading, Tom R. Kelley, and former District De- 
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signing Engineer Byron Reese chat about Reading's days with the 
Department. Kelley replaces Reading in the Pampa residency. 


End of a Reign 


THE KING MAKER HAS STEPPED DOWN. 

At his retirement party in March, G. K. Reading was 
hailed by his friends and co-workers as “The King 
Maker.” And rightly so. For 34 years he trained young 
engineering graduates. He must have dane his job well, 
because Reading can claim the distinction of having 
“educated” three district engineers: Charles (Chili) Smith 
(his boss), Amarillo; Virgil McGee, Childress; and Wiley 
Carmichael, Houston. Reading also tutored Frank Frey, 
urban engineer, Highway Design Division; and Lewis 
White, supervising field engineer, Bridge Division. 

More than 300 friends from all over Texas attended 
Reading’s retirement party March 10 in the Coronado 
Inn in Pampa. He had been resident engineer in that 
city for the past 26 years. Byron Reese, retired district 
designing engineer, emceed the banquet program and 


introduced testimonial speakers: District Engineers 


Charles Smith and Virgil McGee; Fred Thompson, chair- 
man of the highway committee, Pampa Chamber of 
Commerce; James Baird, representing the Pampa resi- 
dency, and J. C. Terrill, representing highway contractors 
who have worked with Reading. 

“His record of 44 years of conscientious endeavor and 
exceptional leadership with the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment,” said Reading’s boss, Chili Smith, “is reflected by 
the many miles of excellent construction, which, naut- 
ically speaking, he has left in his wake.” 

Smith also cited the long list of “our trained personnel 
who have worked under his supervision and who have 
profited by his sage counsel.” He also said Reading had 
been very adept in the field of public relations. 

“His sincerity of purpose and his desire to accomplish 
the best possible for his hometown and area was quickly 
recognized by public officials with whom he deals.” 


_ Then Smith spoke of Reading’s literary talent, reading 
a letter that Reading had written in 1945. James G. Lott 
was district engineer at the time. His secretary told Mr. 
Lott that Mr. Reading’s monthly statements had arrived 
late because of a deficiency in postage. Mr. Lott advised 
Mr. Reading of the situation, and here was Mr. Reading’s 
Teply: 
- “Your attached letter is enigmatical, but by virtue of 
reasoning it appears that what was taken to be an eccen- 
ic display on my part, was only a vicissitude of one 
stal employee. 

“T do not wish to deprive you of the ecstasy of con- 
templating that you knew one so dumb, but I paid the 
man at the window eighteen cents to take care of 514 
‘ounces of first class mail, which I considered a decent 
bargain. His mind was probably on his son, or maybe 
daughter, in the air forces, somewhere in Japan, or 
maybe Europe. 

“As to my being dominated by the Pb element, atomic 
number 82, you should note post mark of December 3, 
which was in plenty of time for the monthly statement 
deadline, and should indicate that I was neither behind 
nor with reason to worry or hurry. 

“Tt is tragic that the State had to be out thirty cents, 
but for what, I don’t clearly understand. 

“Oh well—This little episode or comedy of errors may 
be worth fifty thousand dollars to some basket-brained 
philatelist fifty years from now. é Quien sabe’?” 

Virgil McGee said G. K. really knew how to make a 
man feel small. One day he was plotting cross sections 
when Reading wanted to know what McGee thought he 
was doing. Although McGee was fresh from college, he 
had a method for plotting cross sections that he thought 
was faster and easier. Reading did not-like it and told 
him so. They argued for awhile and then Reading walked 
off. In a little while Wiley Carmichael came in with a 
problem that required Reading’s advice. Hooking a thumb 
toward McGee, Reading said, “Don’t ask me. Ask McGee. 
He knows all the answers.” 

Needless to say, Reading, a big, powerfully built man, 
has always had a reputation for being outspoken. When 
asked about it, he shrugged and replied, “Well, [ve 
never been accused of being a hypocrite. And I think 
that’s what’s important, don’t you?” 

On the afternoon before his retirement party, Reading 
was reminiscing about his career with the Department. 
He came up with stories about two of the district en- 
gineers who had worked for him. 

“Yeah, I can tell you one about Chili Smith. The High- 
way Department had a resident engineer’s office in Perry- 
ton in the basement of the courthouse. There were small 
windows you could look out and they were terribly dirty. 
I’m sure Chili thought it was a little beneath the dignity 
of a graduate engineer to wash windows, but he and 
Atwood Croson ran out of something to do one day, so 
they decided to wash the windows. 

“Chili was on the outside and Atwood inside. Chili 
said, ‘Well, I sure would hate for Mr. Bailey to see me 
| doing this. It’s not what he sent me over here for.’ 


James Baird, Pampa residency, tells how Reading provided leader- 


ship and training for the men under him. 


District Engineer Virgil McGee breaks up Mr. and Mrs. G. K. Read- 
ing at Reading's testimonial dinner in Pampa. McGee was recalling 
the time he worked under Reading in the 1930's. 


Charles Smith, district engineer at Amarillo, strikes a serious note 
in telling of "King Maker" Reading's qualities as an outstanding 


resident engineer. Smith worked for Reading in Perryton in 1933. 


“P. S. Bailey was the district engineer and he had 
driven up and parked his car around the corner. While 
Chili was talking, Bailey walked up quiet as a cat and 
was standing right behind him. Old Atwood kept a 
straight face the whole time. I can tell you Chili was one 
embarrassed man.” 

“Virgil McGee used to tell some tall tales. We had an 
office that was next door to a drug store. Virgil was in 
there one day telling them how much Coca Cola he had 
sold in one day when he was a soda jerker. The old boy 
that owned the drug store added up in his head and knew 
that it was a ridiculous figure. When Virgil came back 
about three o’clock, the owner and his wife were stand- 
ing on stools. Virgil asked what was going on, and the 
man said, ‘Well, we just wouldn’t want to step in it.’ 

“For quite awhile after that Virgil was known out there 
as ‘Fibber McGee.’ ” 

The King Maker’s philosophy for turning out a well- 
rounded engineer? He should develop slowly, working 
at all the jobs a man must know for designing and build- 
ing highways. 

“Engineers are trained in school now to go into ad- 
ministrative positions,” he says, “whereas when I started 
you had to climb up the hard way. I just hired a graduate 
engineer from Texas Tech and I put him out in the field 
driving stakes, chaining, and cutting brush. In my opin- 
ion, it is the only way he will develop as he should.” 

And Reading should know. He was a draftsman, instru- 
mentman, and section foreman before he became an as- 
sistant resident engineer in 1927. He was promoted to 


resident engineer in 1933, senior resident engineer in 
1942, and supervising resident engineer in 1957. 

Reading says there are three qualifications for a good 
resident engineer: (1) He must be educated. (2) He 
must be able to get along with people. (3) And he must 
be fair. He said contractors do not mind an engineer 
who is firm but they do not like a guy who can’t make 
up his mind. 

In hiring a man he looks for these three things: 
character, capability, and know-how, or “the ability to 
make the grade.” 

Today, Reading says, people ask, “Why does the High- 
way Department need all that right of way?” “Why is 
the Department moving all those trees?” “Why is the 
Highway Department, or the Bureau of Public Roads, or 
the county, or the city, making all those changes?” 

“T tell ’em they’re the ones—the man in the car, the 
truck, the transportation industry—who are demanding 
all the changes. We’re just the agents or the cogs in the 
wheel. It’s all a part of progress.” 

Reading said he hopes he has left some good footprints 
behind him. His best, all-round job for location, survey, 
plan making, and supervision, he thinks, is State High- 
way 70 from Pampa north to Clarendon. It was built in 
the late 1940’s and early *50’s and it changed the routing 
for motorists in the area. 

At the end of The King Maker’s testimonial dinner © 
he received a standing ovation. As people applauded and 
cheered, one of the men from Reading’s residency said 
quietly to no one in particular, “He’s a great guy.” 


Individual 
is 
Keystone 


to PR 


“IF THE PUBLIC KNOWS and 
understands what highway depart- 
ments are doing, and why, then those 
departments will have public support 
in their endeavors,” Tom H. Taylor 
told delegates to the highway en- 
gineering conference at New Mexico 
State University in Las Cruces. 

Taylor, director of the Travel and 
Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, discussed public infor- 
mation problems as part of the two- 
day 13th Annual Highway Engineer- 
ing Conference sponsored by the New 
Mexico Highway Department and the 
university on March 16-17. 

A public information program is 
not intended to set or make policy 
for management, Taylor said. And the 
interpretation of policy is limited to 
relating it in terms to achieve public 
understanding—such as 
engineering programs and problems 
to public need or desire. 

“An old adage says that ‘a man is 


explaining 


Tom Taylor cites some keys to applied public relations for the New Mexico Highway De- 


partment's annual highway engineering conference at Las Cruces, and also some tips on 
how to write better. Note Taylor's PR oil can for smoothing troubled waters. 
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known by the company he keeps,’ ’ 
said Taylor. “Today a company is 
known by the men it keeps. The in- 
dividual is the most important single 
factor in development of a successful 
public relations program. In fact, it 
might be said that the individual is 
the keystone of the public relations 
arch—the culmination of all other 
efforts for public understanding and 
public support, and the keystone 
which keeps the whole structure from 
collapsing. 

“A highway department depends 
upon the individual employe for its 
community image. Frequently the 
local maintenance foreman is the only 
contact the community has with the 
highway department. His actions, and 
those of his crew, are the actions of 
the highway department in that com- 
munity. 

“Highway should 
insist that all employes be knowledge- 
able about departmental policies and 


administrators 


programs, that they do their jobs 
well, and that they practice good pub- 
lic relations in their everyday con- 
tacts. The public relations ‘experts’ 
can do little to improve a good image 
at this level, and very little can be 
done to improve a bad image. 

“And here, as at all levels, an im- 
portant consideration is communica- 
tion, communication between man- 
agement and employes and between 
the organization and the public. In 
difficult 
can be avoided by personal contact.” 

Taylor cited State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer’s philosophy that 


many instances situations 


today engineering alone isn’t enough. 


“A successful highway depart- 
ment must earn, build, and maintain 
public support through good public 
relations.” 

Taylor emphasized that public re- 
lations would not necessarily “get you 
out of trouble, but it should keep you 
out of trouble.” 


TWO-WAY LEFT TURN center 

lane, now in its seventh month of 
operation on portions of US 59 in Luf- 
kin, is drawing praise galore from city 
officials and merchants. 

“I am more than well pleased with the 
operation,” said Chief of Police B. G. 
McKnight. “There have been no rear-end 
collisions since the work has been done.” 

Reagan Parker, city manager, said: 
“The new system is working beautifully.” 

“It has done more to help traffic than 
any other improvement,” Melvin Gibbs 
of Gibbs Motor Company marvels. 

The route of US 59 through Lufkin 
is typical of early attempts to solve 
traffic congestion that once prevailed in 
the average small city business district. 
The route was selected chiefly to divert 
through traffic from the limited capacity 
of the city street system. It has been 
in service about 18 years. 

The highway was developed as a four- 
lane undivided pavement with provisions 
6,500 feet had 10-foot 
parking shoulders and 3,700 feet were 


for parking; 


curbed with eight-foot parking lanes. US 
69 and State Highway 103 are concur- 
rent with US 59 along portions of this 
street. 

As traffic increased and commercial 
development progressed, minor revisions 
were made to control traffic flow. Inter- 


In Lufkin 


sections with US 69 and SH 103 were 
protected with four- and three-phase 
signal lights with provisions to control 
left turns by raised islands. Two other 
major street crossings were protected 
by two-phase signal lights. 

There was the normal reaction of de- 
velopers. Many traffic service businesses 
were constructed adjacent to the bypass. 
Shopping centers and schools material- 
ized. Traffic volume increased to more 
than 20,000 vehicles per day on some 
sections and peak-hour traffic exceeded 
the highway’s capacity. An accelerated 
increase in rear-end traffic accidents 
attracted city officials and Highway 
Department engineers, A study of this 
street was begun by the Department’s 
district personnel in 1964. 

It was found that little use was being 
made of parking shoulders and that the 
high accident rate was caused by ve- 
hicles stopped on inner lanes waiting to 
make left turns. The shoulders on the 
rural type paved shoulder portion of the 
route had been reconstructed to provide 
a normal flexible base design in 1961. 

Motorists were obviously ignoring the 
outer portion of the paved area. Some- 
thing had to be done. It appeared that 
this particular street could be improved 
by using a center lane as refuge for 
vehicles attempting left turns at any 


point on the route. It is significant that 
each end of the project was protected by 
raised medians leading from braided in- 
tersections, the street was adequately 
lighted, there were frequent signal lights, 
and police protection was excellent. 
Officials decided to experiment with 
the two-way left turn center lane on 
those portions of the route, except the 
two areas protected by raised median 
left-turn slots. There was little precedent 
to follow in the markings required for 
such an installation, and much time was 
spent on this, A scale model of the street 
was made and the selected markings 
were superimposed for study. The city 
manager and police chief reviewed the 
scale model with highway personnel. 
Changes in the signal light control were 
suggested and incorporated into the plan. 
Proposed adjustments were presented 
to the city commission. Necessary city 
ordinances were prepared and passed to 
prevent parking and to restrict the cen- 
ter lane for left-turn movement. Old two- 
phase signal lights were changed to three 
and four-phase signals, and one addi- 
tional three-phase signal was installed. 
The city engineer agreed to synchro- 
nize lights in close proximity for ap- 
proximately 40 mph. Lanes were marked 
for 14-foot width on the curb or shoul- 
der side and 12-foot for the center three 
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By W. L. STOCKTON 
Administrative Engineer 
Lufkin, District 11 


lanes. Dashed stripe delineated the two 
outside lanes and solid white lines de- 
_ lineated the center lane. 
- To further delineate the center lane, 
ceramic and reflective markers were 
placed in groups of four at five-foot 
intervals with a skip of 25 feet in the 
normal dashed stripes pattern. The first 
marker facing traffic in each group of 
four markers was a white reflectorized 
marker. A short raised median approxi- 
mately 18 inches wide and maximum 
three-inch height about 40 feet long was 
placed at cross street intersections, The 
words “LEFT TURN LANE” were 
painted at frequent intervals. 
Installation of the new signal lights 
and lane markings was purposely coin- 
cided with construction of an asphaltic 
concrete overlay. Before beginning con- 
struction of the new surface, local news 
media gave the proposed system special 
coverage. Articles and pictures of the 
model were published in the local paper 
and interviews with highway engineers 
were telecast. Radio coverage was great. 
Since the street was revamped seven 
months ago, there have been no serious 
accidents. Public support for the innova- 
tions is strong, businessmen are pleased, 
and city officials are relieved because 
traffic on US 59 in Lufkin is flowing 
faster, freer, and safer. @ 


Pavement signs give motorists advance warning 
of two-way left turn lane on US 59 in Lufkin. 
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HE Texas Highway Department is 

one of the top two or three high- 
way departments in the United States 
in the field of highway research, W. N. 
Carey Jr., executive director of the 
Highway Research Board, said in Aus- 
tin recently. 

Carey was here to address the annual 
Executive Conference at The University 
of Texas, and stopped by the Highway 
Department to discuss research policies 
with T. S. Huff, chief engineer of High- 
way Design Division, and Robert Lewis, 
research engineer for the division. Huff 
is chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Committee. 

“Relations among the Department and 
the universities is great here,” Carey re- 
marked, “and you can’t say that about 
some states. The Department administra- 
tion here has always been sympathetic 
with research and that means a lot. And 
the Department has put research results 
to work a lot faster than most of the 
others.” 


While highway departments have 


Commission 


New Directions 


for Research 


found answers to many of the physical 
problems by “hard” research, Carey 
thinks it is time to turn to what he 
calls “soft” research. 

Now researchers should ask not only 
the motorist’s destination, but why he 
wanted to drive there in the first place. 
“We must think of motivation,” says 
Carey. 

“I think it’s time we faced up to 
different problems. For instance, a city’s 
street system—How can we use that sys- 
tem more effectively? At times the 
streets are almost vacant and at other 
times they’re jammed. Every cab driver 
can tell you how to move traffic better 
than we’re moving it. And maybe we 
should talk to him. We must explore 


Approves Screening Program 


Junkyards may be just another jog 
down memory lane for Texas motorists 
soon. 

The 1967 junkyard screening pro- 
gram, recently approved by the Texas 
Highway Commission and the Bureau 
of Public Roads, will banish 154 junk- 
yards along the state’s highways in 86 
counties behind a camouflage of color. 


The junkyards will be screened by land- 


scape plantings along the right of way. 
Under the federal Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act of 1965, the federal govern- 
ment will pay 75 per cent of the 
$664,300 estimated program cost. 
Junkyards will be screened in 22 of 
the Department’s 25 districts under the 
1967 program. The Department initiated 
its junkyard screening program in Jan- 
uary 1966, with nine projects which 


every possible source of information. 

“We’ve been telling the public a long 
time that we’re building roads to last 
20 years. This isn’t true. If we have 
to repair five miles of a relatively new 
highway while 95 miles of that same 
highway are good, the public tends to 
think the whole 100-mile section is bad. 
We need more research right now in 
the maintenance field. We need new 
methods and new financing. The main- 
tenance budget is eating us up.” 

Carey thinks researchers must con- 
sult the nontechnical person, too—the 
psychologist, the economist, the sociol- 
ogist. He said research must reach out 
and grasp every possible source of in- 
formation. For example, one safety 


were completed by its maintenance 
forces. 

In early 1966 the Department also 
inventoried junkyard and _ roadside 
signs in compliance with the beautifica- 
tion act. The inventory disclosed 1,220 
junkyards, dumping grounds, and other 
unsightly blight along the state’s federal- 
aid highways which could be concealed 
by landscape planting or would require 
removal from right of way. 

The beautification act provides that 
any state failing to cooperate in the 
junkyard screening and _ beautification 
program will sustain a 10 per cent re- 
duction in allotments for highway con- 
struction. The penalty for Texas would 
amount to about $20 million a year. 

The Texas Highway Department has 


agency finds that most cars in a state 
are equipped with safety belts of the 
proper strength, so they announce that 
the state is meeting the minimum safety 
standard. Carey says this type research 
does not go far enough—how many 
motorists are using those high-strength 
seat belts? 

Carey turned to comparison of re- 
search committees in private industry 
with those in highway departments. He 
cited the DuPont Research Committee. 
Carey said the committee studies re- 
search programs and decides in what 
areas they will cease research or what 
new discoveries they “will go with.” 
Once the committee makes a decision 
the company may pour millions of dol- 
lars into building plants to produce and 
market the product. 

“Of course, that’s not the way it 
works for highway research committees,” 
Carey pointed out. “If your research 
committee decided we should pave the 
highways with wood pulp, 25 districts 
would turn it down.” 


won a world-wide reputation for its 
highway beautification programs. Wild- 
flower and other landscape plantings 
were begun by the Department more 
than 30 years ago. More than 800,000 
acres of right of way are under cultiva- 
tion at present, and more than 1,100 
roadside parks, safety rest areas, and 
scenic turnouts have been constructed 
along the 68,000-mile state-maintained 
highway system. 

The Department also has a 1966-67 
state-wide beautification program which 
totalled $8.8 million on February 1. This 
program is for construction of roadside 
parks, safety rest areas, scenic turnouts 
and general highway landscaping. In- 
cluded are comfort stations in safety 
rest areas along the Interstate system. 
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Oh happy day. A retirement party was held on March 23 for H. M. Taylor, right, shown 


chatting with his wife D'Aun and Herbert Kessler. 


New Tracks for Taylor 


“T want to thank the friends and 
associates that we have been ac- 
quainted with at the Highway De- 
partment these past 38 years. With- 
out friends, life would be nothing,” 
said H. M. Taylor, as he stood be- 
fore the throng gathered around him 
at his retirement party hosted by 
Bridge Division on March 23. 

After reviewing Taylor’s career, 
Clyde Silvus, bridge engineer, pre- 
sented the soft-spoken engineer with 
a white AM-FM portable radio. 

A few days later, Bridge Division’s 
Railroad Section, headed by Herbert 
Kessler, gave Taylor a bronze desk 
pen set replica of “The General,” one 
of the famous wood-burning locomo- 
tives used during the Civil War. The 
replica has a place of honor in the 
Taylor’s living room. 

For the past 20 years, Taylor has 
been concerned with highway-rail- 
road relations. He has worked dili- 


gently for better railroad grade cross- 
ing protection. Several years ago, 
Taylor was asked to become a mem- 
ber of the Signal Section of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and is 
one of the few members not employed 
by the railroads. 


Before retiring, Taylor compiled a 
manual for Bridge Division which 
includes railroad grade crossing and 
railroad grade separation negotiation 
procedures. 


In his work, Taylor has traveled 
extensively. He has chalked up ap- 
proximately 450,000 miles in Texas 
and has been in all of the state’s 254 
counties. 


Traveling has been—and will be— 
an integral part of his life, too. Both 
he and his wife D’Aun love to travel, 
especially to Mexico, and plan to take 
many trips to Mexico and around the 
state. Mf 
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CUTTING 


in district 21 


A qualified typist such as Marie Powell can complete work in one hour that used to take a draftsman 
all day. Here Marie transfers penciled information from an estimate summary onto pre-printed forms. 


Enlargements are unnecessary. 


simple, effective method that in- | 
volves using an electric typewriter | 
to letter tracings is saving money and | 
time for District 21 at Pharr. 

One qualified typist is doing in one | 
hour what it formerly took a draftsman | 
all day to accomplish. As a result, over- | 
all production costs have been reduced | 
one-third, while drafting time has been | 
slashed in half. Moreover, draftsmen — 
now can concentrate on more technical — 
chores, such as drawing bridges, inter- 
changes, and road sections. 

In 1962, a standard electric typewriter 
was used to prepare estimate and quantity 
sheets and many of the instructions that 
previously were hand-lettered. However, 
the quality was not as good and it cost 
more in dollars and time, since a blue- 
print company had to be retained to 
make enlargements after data was typed. 

Now, a typist, using an IBM “Execu- 
tive” typewriter with Directory type, 
copies the engineer’s and draftsman’s 
penciled notes onto translucent adhesive- 
backed film. The film is sprayed with a 
fixer to prevent smudging and returned 
to the drafting department. The film is 
affixed to the drawing, and the tracing 
is reproduced on a contact-printer and 
then printed on an ammonia process 
machine. 

When the information is typed on the 
preprinted paper forms used for note 
sheet and estimate and quantity sheets, 
the film is 22 x 36 inches and is cut 
through the center. After typing is com- 
plete, the pieces are spliced together and 
a reproduction made for permanent plan 
tracings. Enlargements are unnecessary. 

If specifications had not been revised 
in 1961 to require a plan note sheet, 


the old method might still be used. 
Compliance with the new specifications 
offered three alternates: have one drafts- 
man do nothing but hand lettering, use 
the standard electric typewriter, or find 
a more efficient method. The better way 
was found, combining standard con- 
struction drawings, translucent adhesive 
backed film, positive photographic film, 
and a 20-inch carriage. 

Previously, various symbols were 
drawn onto tracings, and lettering was 
done by hand or mechanical means. 
Realizing that road signs, bridge sec- 
tions, roadbeds, and interchanges re- 
quired identical symbols, regardless of 
the project, a series of typical symbols 
was compiled and appropriately identi- 
fied for filing. When the certain symbols 
are required, the draftsman makes no- 
tations and forwards the information to 
the typist. 

In the first six months, the District 
saved enough to pay for the machine. 
Specific savings were even more dra- 
matic. For example, a set of plans con- 
sisting of a title sheet and two estimate 
and quantity sheets for a recent seal 
coat project were prepared in ten hours, 
including drafting, typing, and repro- 
duction time. A similar set of plans pre- 
pared two years earlier took 50 hours 
drafting time and cost five times more. 
Additional savings show up each day. 
About 90 per cent of present projects 
call for use of the IBM Executive and 
the direct positive film reproductions. 
Until 1964, draftsmen worked over- 
time to finish projects—and still fell 
behind. Today, the workload is con- 
siderably greater, and though there is 
some overtime, it does not approach 
previous figures. 
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Words and figures cut from the typed sheet are positioned onto the tracing by James Miller. 
Tracings can be lettered in record time now. 


Production costs have been reduced one third and drafting time slashed in half in District 21 
et Pharr—thanks to installation of an IBM Executive typewriter with Directory type. About 90 
per cent of District 2I's present projects call for use of the typewriter. Supervising Designing 
Engineer Wade Barnes checks work done with the new machine. 
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San Benito News, pleading—''If you 
have influence with the State Highway 
Department . . . please stand up! We 
got a job for you. 

"Work on 'four-laning’ Highway 77 
through San Benito .. . from the 'Y' to 
McCulloch street .. . by all rights, should 
have been started six months ago. 

"It's not off the drawing boards, ac- 
cording to City Engineer Dick Hansen 
and the State Highway Department jefes 
in Pharr. 

"It's a badly needed improvement for 
San Benito as well as the State Highway 
system in the Valley." 


Sherman Democrat, saying—''A letter- 
writing campaign to put Whitesboro on 
the road signs paid off. The drive was 
backed by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, and D. C. Greer, state highway 
engineer, has announced signs pointing 
the way to Whitesboro will be erected 
on Highway 99 and Highway 82, soon.” 


Abilene Reporter-News, asking for re- 
lief for US 80—"Admittedly, it is diffi- 
cult to keep pace with Texas highway 
needs. 

"And the vast crush of traffic in the 
big metropolitan centers has first call 
on money available for construction 
projects. 

"Still acknowledging these factors, 
there is a highway need that has been 
too long neglected, in this newspaper's 
opinion, to the detriment of the public 
involved and at a traffic cost of lives, 
injuries, and property loss. 


"That is US 80—IH -20=<west= or 
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Weatherford across Parker and Palo 
Pinto counties for a distance of about 
40 miles. 

"|. the US 80 bottleneck west of 
Weatherford seems to merit attention 
of the Highway Commission itself to 
determine if special priority should not 
be assigned for its solution." 


Hempstead News, in a column called 


"Round-Up Time''—." . . . there is one 
project that we all need to get behind 
. . . That is a new bridge across the 


Brazos on the highway between Hemp- 
stead and Brenham . . . The bridge car- 
ries very heavy traffic, including trucks 
and buses, and is very narrow. We un- 
derstand that there have been tentative 
plans to build another bridge for years. 
In the meantime, traffic gets heavier 
. . . Pressures for projects in various 
parts of the State are very strong. We 
need to convince the Department of the 
very great need for a new bridge 


NOW." 


Waco News-Tribune, asserting—''It is 
to be hoped, for the future growth of 
Central Texas and West Texas, that the 
communities discussing a Houston-Waco- 
Abilene-Lubbock highway will persevere 
in their efforts to obtain official state 
designation of this route as part of the 
highway network of tomorrow. In time 
to come, such a highway will be as im- 
portant to the economy of Texas as any 
segment of the interregional system now 
being built. 

“For each of the communities along 
such a proposed diagonal from Houston 


to Lubbock through Waco and Abilene 


PeeE Se 5 we 


death and injury from traffic accidents 


Pail 


stake, however, than Waco, a 
major highway hub that could bec 
even more of a crossroads when 
facility is completed." 


Dallas Times Herald, in an edit 
"The State Highway Commission 
a most commendable decision whe 
adopted a policy to enclose compl 
all pedestrian overpasses used b 
children. 7 

"The enclosure policy will ap 
only to pedestrian overpasses 
but to all such facilities througho 
state, the Highway Commission ruled. 
With the ever-increasing danger of — 


always with us, no safety precautions 
should be overlooked. In making their 
decision, commission members showed 
they are fully cognizant of this fact." 


Texas City Sun, announcing—''Dirt 
work on the long-awaited FM 1764 im- 
provements in Texas City may be con- 
tracted as early as this fall, a Texas 
Highway Department spokesman said... 

"Interchanges would be constructed 
at the intersections of FM 1764 with 
Highway 3 and Highway 146. An over- 
pass would be constructed where FM 
1764 crosses the Southern Pacific rail- 
road between Highway 146 and High- 
way 3. 

“The interchange at Highway 146 
will be a three-level arrangement .. . 

"Highway 146 will be ‘depressed,’ and 
FM 1764 will be elevated on an over- 
pass. At ground level will be access 
roads and U-turn facilities." 
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AWARDS 


(as of May 31, 1967) 


40 Years 


District 8 
Waymon L. Burns, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Ralph R. Renshaw, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 16 


Allee D. Lopez, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


35 Years 


District 2 
Edwin F. Stanton, Shop Foreman III 


District 7 
William H. Hopewell 


Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 19 
Robert J. Willson, Skilled Laborer 
30 Years 


District 4 
Horace K. Ammons, Accountant III 


District 6 
Mary E. Heard, Accountant III 


District 8 
Homer F. Ray, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 14 
Willie A. Schneider, Skilled Laborer 


District 25 
Truman A. Groves, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 


District 2 
James E. Jones, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Jewel B. Sparkman, Budget Accountant 


District 12 
Edward B. Williams, Engineering Technician V 


Hubert Shaddock, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
L. J. Chapman, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Herman G. Lehman Jr., Engineering Technician V 


District 15 
Roland W. Maddox, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
Albert A. Goodson, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
James B. Jennings, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Frank M. Conklin, Accounts Examiner III 


District | 
James E. Northam, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 2 
Marvin T. Parish, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
Henry W. Lisenbee, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Hubert S. Neal, Skilled Laborer 
Newial P. Windham 


Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 11 
Thomas F. Rector 


Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 12 
Barney Lunsford, Skilled Laborer 


District 13 


Orville G. Marling 
Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 17 
William J. Mahlmann, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Eula B. Huffman, Accounting Clerk II 


Micah W. Rigg, Engineering Technician III 


District 19 
Lenna R. Bowden, Skilled Laborer 


District 24 


Jesus J. Chavez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
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Pioneer Mechanic 


Ross Retires 


“MR. ROSS has served the state 
well and will be sorely missed,” said 
G. A. Youngs, district engineer, At- 
lanta. 

Jesse L. Ross, longtime equipment 
supervisor for District 19, retired on 
March 31. 

“Mr. Ross was the first man to 
paint highway equipment yellow, first 
to advocate larger pickups and mod- 
ern shop equipment, including elec- 
tric welding apparatus, and has in 
many more ways been valuable,” 
added Youngs. 

As part of his duties, Ross was 
responsible for maintenance, repair, 
and proper use of state automobiles 
and heavy equipment. He also kept 
track of operational costs for each 
piece of equipment used in the dis- 
trict. 

During Ross’s 34-year tenure with 
the Department, he served nine dis- 
trict engineers: Ed Maddox, Tom 
Huffman, and V. G. Koch at Lufkin; 
Guy Rollins, J. L. Dickson, and Frank 
Maddox at San Antonio; W. J. Van 
London at Houston; Ed Bluestein and 
Gilbert Youngs at Atlanta. 


He began his highway career in 
1931 as a mechanic in the Lufkin 
district. In 1935 he became district 
mechanic in the San Antonio district, 


where he served for four years. The 
next year he spent in the same capac- 
ity in the Houston area. 


From 1942-1945, the well-liked 
mechanic was civilian automotive ad- 
visor for the 611th Tank Destroyer 
Battalion, Camp Polk, Louisiana. 
After the war, he returned to Lufkin 
and worked as a mechanic. A few 
months ‘later, he transferred to At- 
lanta—and to the job held upon re- 
tirement. 


Before working for the Highway 
Department, Ross was a refrigeration 
engineer and pioneered in this field 
as well. He was chief engineer at sev- 
eral ice plants in the state. At the 
Timpson Ice Plant, Ross made the 
first raw water ice ever manufactured 
there. He also manufactured the first 
ice in the Midland-Odessa area before 
moving to Lufkin, where he soon 
turned to the Highway Department 
and a new vocation. 


Ross is a pioneer in the truest sense 
of the word. He was born at Doans 
Crossing on the Old Chisholm Trail. 
His aunt and uncle were the last 
operators of the historic old Doans 
store, which still stands, singled out 
by a historical marker, 


He and his wife Carolyn have two 


N\ 


Today... 


children, both living in Shreveport. 

Replacing Ross as equipment super- 
visor is Dewey O. Wyninegar, 48, a 
native of East Texas. 

“Wyninegar has been engaged in 
the maintenance of automotive equip- 
ment all his adult life and is well 
qualified for the position,” says 
Youngs. “He will be directing the ac- 
tivities of a splendid group of me- 
chanics and shop personnel .” 

Ross will vouch for that. 


.. Yesterday 
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synthetically 
Speaking 


wayward stone . . . a shattered windshield. 

On some 2,000 miles of Texas highways, primarily in 
the northwestern part of the state, motorists no longer 
have to worry about breakage from flying stones. That is 
because a synthetic surfacing material developed at—and 
still being researched by—Texas Transportation Institute, 
Texas A&M University, is too light to cause breakage. 

Not only that, but the synthetic aggregate reduces head- 
light glare and is skid resistant so there is less chance of 
accidents on these 2,000 miles. 

“It only costs 15 cents per square yard to place this 
material, so it is about as inexpensive as you can get,” 
says Bob M. Gallaway, one of the Institute’s engineers. 
“The future potential of synthetic aggregate in the high- 
way field is enormous. It can be used in the entire struc- 
ture of pavement—whether flexible or rigid. It can be 
made from relatively common materials in areas where 
you have a shortage of natural aggregate. This cuts down 
shipping costs, making the product even more attractive.” 

Bob Lewis, Highway Design Division’s research en- 
gineer, is enthusiastic about the development, too, but 
cautions that “it will take a considerable amount of ex- 
perimentation before a complete evaluation can be made. 
Our research will undoubtedly yield much information.” 

At present, several large-scale research studies are un- 
derway at TTI, in a cooperative research program spon- 
sored by the Texas Highway Department and the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Engineers are studying ways to use 
economically synthetic aggregates on bituminous pave- 
ment, concrete pavement, concrete bridges, base materials, 
and more. 

The need for synthetic aggregates is growing because 
natural sources of aggregate are being rapidly depleted. 
Fortunately, in recent years, technologists have learned 
how to transform raw clay, shale, or slate into a hard, 


durable synthetic aggregate which even has some advan- 
tages over the “real thing.” 
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In this rotary kiln, one of the smallest but most complete in the 
country, engineers at Texas A&M's Texas Transportation Institute 


have obtained a hard, durable, and versatile synthetic aggregate. 


To facilitate its research, Texas A&M acquired a special 
totary kiln to manufacture synthetic aggregates in small 
quantities. Housed in the research annex at A&M, the 
research rotary kiln is three feet wide and 25 feet long. 

“This is one of the most complete and versatile kilns 
found in any research organization in the United States,” 
says Dr. W. B. Ledbetter, who supervises its use. “It was 
made possible through donations and grants by Feather- 
lite Corporation (a synthetic lightweight aggregate pro- 
ducer), Gifford-Hill and Company (an aggregate and 
materials producer), A. P. Greene Company (a refrac- 
tory brick manufacturer), and Texas A&M itself. The 
kiln was installed under supervision of James T. Houston 
Dietii 

Raw materials, dug up in abundance in many areas, 
are introduced by a conveyor into the rotary kiln. The 
kiln, which is capable of heating the material to more 
than 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, transforms this raw ma- 
terial into a fused silicate, or what is essentially a low- 
grade glass. The end product is a hard, durable synthetic 
aggregate. 

“This kiln permits a wide flexibility to delineate the 
quality of these aggregates and to identify the type of 
aggregate that would be most suited for a particular 
engineering use,” says Gallaway. “We hope that many, 
many raw materials can be used to make suitable aggre- 
gates. With this kiln we can develop knowledge necessary 
to accomplish this. We also plan to investigate the use of 
other burned products, such as cements and limes.” 
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Te aud From Our Readers 


A Winner 

O. P. Schnable, founder of the Beau- 
tify San Antonio Association, was one 
of the delegates from that city who ac- 
cepted the Trigg Trophy from Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman. The 
Trigg Trophy was awarded to San An- 
tonio as one of the winners in the 1966 
National Cleanest Town Achievement 


Award. 


A Chain in Time 

When Randy Matson, Texas A&M 
University’s King of Track, sailed the 
discus 213 feet, 914 inches to set a new 
American record recently, District 17 
provided the tape to accurately measure 
the distance. 

This discus throw, coupled with three 
amazing shot-put throws the same day, 
was the greatest double in track history. 

These outstanding feats were wit- 
nessed by members of the TCU and 
A&M track teams during a triangular 
meet at Kyle Field on April 8. 

Although an official land surveyor is 
always present during Matson’s _per- 
formance, the record-breaking discus 
throw was one for the books. Track 
rules and regulations require that discus 
measurements for record purposes must 


be measured with one continuous steel 
tape. Usually a 200-foot tape, which was 
available, has been adequate, but this 
occasion called for a longer one. 

Officials at Texas A&M called on 
Robert H. Schleider Jr., assistant dis- 
trict engineer at Bryan, for assistance. 
Locating W. J. Byford, resident en- 
gineer, Schleider quickly produced a 
300-foot steel chain to legally measure 
the discus throw. 


—James O'Connell 


Supervising Maintenance Engineer 


Travel Film a Hit 

J. F. Snyder, district engineer, Pharr, 
writes: “The article by John Keller in 
the “To and From Our Readers’ depart- 
ment of the last issue of TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS excited our curiosity and we 
checked to see how many people had 
viewed our loan films. There is attached 
a copy of the report furnished me as 
of April 1967 showing the approximate 
total of 101,870 viewers. 

“The organizations that borrow this 
travel film do not always report .the 
number of persons viewing the film, but 
a study of those reporting and using an 
average figure from those that did re- 
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port, we believe the estimated number 
viewing the film is reasonable. 

“I agree with John, with this many 
people viewing the film, certainly a few 
of them are bound to spend their vaca- 
tion in Texas.” 


A MAGGIE QUEEN. Brown-eyed Jocille Han- 
over, Texas A&M's 1964 Cotton Ball Queen, 
is a full-fledged student this spring at Aggie- 
land. The 21-year old junior education major 
is the daughter of Joe G. Hanover, district 
engineer, Bryan. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


| Studies Traffic Relief 

_ A Texas research agency has been 
awarded a $215,000 contract to find 
ways of unclogging urban freeways 
without building more roads. 

The Texas Transportation Institute 
of Texas A&M University and the 
Raytheon Company, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, will conduct the year-long 
study under the Highway Research 
Board-administered National Coopera- 
tive Highway Research Program. Ray- 
theon will work under a sub-contract 
with TTI. 

Their task is to find ways to ease 
congestion on combined freeway and 
surface street systems that are over- 
taxed at rush hours, but adequate 
throughout the rest of the day. Highway 
planners are often prohibited from 
adding new lanes to freeways because 
_ rights of way are limited in heavily- 
_ developed urban areas. 

The research project will test known 
methods for easing the flow of traffic, 
as well as devise new ones. By applying 
the best possible traffic control system, 
the researchers hope to make it possible 
for an existing freeway to carry a larger 
load of traffic during rush hours. Part 
of the plan is to direct traffic to arterial 
streets when freeways become jammed. 

The researchers will also explore the 
feasibility of various mathematical 
models that would make it possible to 
mastermind the timing and spacing of 
vehicles on a freeway-surface street 
system. 

The study will take place on the Na- 
tional Proving Ground for Freeway 
Surveillance Control and _ Electronic 
Traffic Aids located on the John C. 
Lodge Freeway in Detroit. 


Step It Up 

The Highway Department held its 
largest letting of 1967 last month as 
it stepped up highway construction after 
release of Federal Highway Trust Fund 
allotments. 

The letting covered work on 72 proj- 
ects with a total estimated cost of almost 
$40 million. 

Contractors bid on work on 543.4 
miles of US and State-numbered high- 


ways plus additional mileage of con- 


struction and seal coat work on farm 
to market roads. 

Among the projects let last month 
was an important job on Interstate 
Highway 40 in Potter County. When 
complete, it will allow traffic to pass 
uninterrupted through Amarillo on an 
Interstate facility. 


D. E.'s Meeting Rescheduled 

The annual district engineers and di- 
vision heads meeting will be held June 
12. TEXAS HIGHWAYS announced last 
month the meeting would be held June 
19-20 to coincide with the Golden An- 
niversary Celebration. But that observ- 
ance has been scheduled for September 
26 in connection with National Highway 
Week. The D. E.’s meeting will begin at 
10 am. on Monday and conclude on 
Tuesday afternoon. 


Good News 

W. W. Potter, district engineer, Ty- 
ler, has some good news for travelers. 
Writes Potter: “Construction on the last 
section of Interstate 20, from about one 
half mile west of US 259 to approxi- 
mately two miles east of the Sabine 
River in Gregg County, was completed 
on April 19, and opened to through 
travel on April 20. This makes available 
the entire section from Dallas east to 
the Texas-Louisiana border.” 


Assistant State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, 


= “50th Oca veeay ara said, ac 


found the September date would be. 
more convenient for various people con- 
cerned, and generally more satisfactory. 

September 26 will come during National 
- and Texas Highway Week celebrations, 
and the 50th Anniversary party will be 
most fitting at that time.” 

Governor John Connally, an honorary 
chairman for the anniversary observ- 
ance, will be the principal speaker. 

L. P. Gilvin, endowment chairman for 
the committee, said State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer will be honored on 
the occasion with presentation of an 
endowment in his name to the Civil 
Engineering Department of Texas A&M 
University. 

Program chairman Joe M. Kilgore is 
arranging the program for the Texas- 
size celebration to be held in the munic- 
ipal auditorium in Austin. State offi- 
cials, past and present, and civic leaders 
from all over Texas are expected for the 
event. Kilgore said it may well be the 
largest assembly of dignitaries in the 
history of the state. 


third from left, was surprised—and pleased— 


when the Texas Highway Commission interrupted the monthly meeting in March to present him 
with a 35-year service award and pin. With Dingwall are, from left, Hal Woodward, Herbert C. 


Petry Jr., and J. H. Kultgen. 
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e ... You have two very nice fel- 
lows employed. I was on my way to 
Vernon last Friday. It was raining and 
I was having car trouble. The two men 
stopped and helped. One of the men 
offered me his raincoat. I did appreciate 
all of this so very much. 

May God bless these men and keep 
them well. 

Mrs. Eldee Martin 
Childress 

(Editor’s Note: The two good Sa- 
maritans were Jackie D. Barnes and 
John H. Wilkinson, who are with the 


maintenance section in Vernon.) 


e Thank you very much for sending 
us the pamphlets on “How to Drive the 
Freeways.” We have sent all these to our 
employees, but could use about 600 
more. If you could send us 600 more, 
we will appreciate it. 

J. W. Lynch 
Kimbell Grocery Company 
Fort Worth 


e I had stopped at a park between 
Tenaha and Timpson on US 59, and 
when I went to start my car, found that 
it would not start. I managed to flag 
down one of your maintenance trucks 
and your men were so nice in helping 
us get the car started, that I wanted to 
write you and commend all of them for 
their courtesy to me and my wife. 

Howard C, Luna, president 
Bank of Walnut 
Walnut, Mississippi 


e Would you please send me your 
free booklet of pictures of Texas. I 
would like to see if the land is dry or 
wet. My friend from Texas mailed me 
some post cards when it was summer 
and it looked like dry land. I want to 
be sure it is dry. 

Barry Weiss 


Pennsylvania 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
fe Texas Yet... 
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e During the last few months, I have 
watched with interest the construction 
of the rest areas with the comfort sta- 
tions north of Austin. Monday after- 
noon, on our return from Waco for the 
Easter weekend, we stopped for the first 
time. I was very impressed with the 
facilities—not only with their cleanli- 
ness, but also with their convenience. I 
was really impressed with the dryers— 
so much handier than towels when 
children are along. I would like to offer 
a suggestion or two, however. It would 
be so nice to have some type of bench 
or table available where a baby could 
be changed. If you consider this idea 
and put it to use, please don’t put it 
where the rain might come in. I liked 
the open air type of construction. 
Another suggestion is for a small shelf 
near the sinks to put a purse on. 

I hope that you continue to build 
this type of rest area. I really enjoyed 
our brief stop. My husband, who is a 
teacher, enjoyed the bulletin boards. 

Mrs. Donna Waits 


Premont 


e I would like to thank you but I 
don’t know how. Your travel guide help 
us in many ways. 

I would not be writing this letter if 
my father wouldn’t of reminded me, I 
had forgot all about. 

When we got home I told my aunts 
and uncles and they wanted to use it. 
So many people wanted to use it that I 
forgot who I let use it. last. So I ask 
you please let me have another one. 

Daniel Cuellan 
Victoria 


e The Highway Department strives 
in its road beautification program to 
plant shrubs and trees native to the 
area... but as near as I could judge 
traveling at 65 miles an hour, all those 
plants being put out on the new IH 10 


_ jes pes Els 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


loop north of Seguin are oleanders . . 
native to Seguin? 


I don’t complain, although the aleai . 
der is really a pretty crummy tree ex- = 
. however, it | 
. in fact, it’s a big factor — 


cept when in bloom . 
blooms a lot. . 
in making Galveston a pretty town. — 

San Antonio motorist 


e I am studying about your state be- 


cause my uncle was there and he sent _ 


some pichers. 


And he said it would be a good state é 


to study about. 


So would you please send me some ~ 


booklet or pichers. 
Think you. 
form 
Dennis N. Wolfe 
(Address unknown) 


e I would like to put in a vote of 
thanks to our highway departments for 
the wonderful job they have done in 
cleaning up and beautifying our high- 
ways. For years I have traveled cover- 
ing about half of the United States and 
each year I have noticed marked im- 
provement. 

The roadside parks are so clean and 
no litter anywhere, They have preserved 
the natural beauty such as the native 
flowers. Even the farmers have coop- 
erated. Years ago they would leave tall 
weeds around the fence barring the 
view. Now you can see the crops and 
clean fields, which is a sight of beauty. 

If anyone would take a trip through 
central and south Texas during the blue- 
bonnet season, they would never see a 
more beautiful sight. I only wish all 
our government departments would do 
as good a job of cleaning up. 

I am not connected with the Highway 
Department in any way, but I do feel 
we should give credit where credit is 
due. 

Amarillo motorist 


Long before highways crossed the Texas West, this stone building beckoned the weary traveler to 
rest within its cool walls. A way station in the 1840's for those making the long trek westward on the 
Butterfield Overland Mail Route, the building later saw duty as a Texas Ranger Station and as a 
refuge for early settlers threatened by bandits and Indians. In the mid-30's, the Highway Depart- 


ment moved it two miles, stone by stone, to its present site in a roadside park on US 290 seven miles 
east of Fort Stockton. There it provides a brief history lesson as well as a respite for motorists 
headed for the Big Bend country beyond. 


As the sun peeks forth, thundershowers cloud the horizon en- 
_hancing the beauty of the scene below: NASA | paralleling 
Clear Lake's shore southeast of Houston. The four-lane high- 

‘known as FM 528 until its redesignation, serves the bust- 
NASA complex and links IH 45 in Webster with SH 146° 
brook, a distance of almost seven miles. The photograph 
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